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80S RIGHT RELATIONSHIP OP MOJ HERS AND DAUGHTERS 

must cling to the essential agreements and make little of the 
accidental differences; she may have to restrain her own ex- 
pression of feeling in respect foi hei daughtei s leserve, or to 
break through her own reserve in sympathy with her child’s 
more demonstrative expression. 

But in this as in all else she may lose her influence most 
surely by fearing to lose it— that fear which makes cowards 
of so many good women and which under the appearance of 
anxious conscientiousness is really want of faith in God and 
want of trust in the child. It is a truism of history that a 
mother’s example and influence are the most important 
factors of life, because they make the tone of the home. The 
girl’s character will grow by the discipline of the regular and 
responsible habits formed there ; her attitude towards questions 
of morality will be formed by the conversation, reading and 
social customs permitted there, her whole view of life will 
depend on the spirit ruling there. It is no wonder that a 
mother should be overwhelmed by the responsibility, yet her 
mfluence is God-given, and for her above all is the encourage- 
ment (even, if at the worst, her daughter seems sunk in a 
spiritual and moral sloth worse than death) “ Fear not 

only believe.” So most surely will come the sequel’ 
Daughter, I say to thee arise.” 1 ’ 


WAS DANTE A 


MUSICIAN ? 
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a hundred sonnet^ ^ "f **** 

an angel. The idea grows out of his beautiful ,h 
pressed 'ater in the poem that every man, even the meaneTt' 
has two sides to his nature ; “ one to face the world whh 
one to show a woman when he loves her.” Rafael's matchless 
Madonnas were for all the world to see and wonder at 1, 
sonnets were for one only, his heart’s true love. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy was written for all men and for 
a ages, his painted angel was for the eyes of Beatrice alone, 
and as he dreams of that unpainted picture of the Florentine 
poet, Browning says we would rather see that angel than 
read a fresh Inferno. 


If instead of thinking of Dante as an artist, he had des- 
cribed him as a musician, Browning’s imagination would 
have had some solid facts to work upon. It is curious that 
the wonderful use which Dante makes of music is so little 
noticed by the commentators. Indeed, one may read many 
books on Dante without finding a single reference to the 
subject. 

In Dean Plumptre’s six volumes, one or two significant 
sentences are all that can be found, and in Dean Church’s 
exhaustive essay, so profound in its insight, so perfect in its 
expression, no mention is made of the many passages in which 
Dante makes such exquisite use of musical illustration. 

Every reader of the Paradiso is struck with the marvellous 
way in which Dante describes light, light in the changing 
heavens, light in the wings and in the faces of the angels, 
light in the eyes of Beatrice, until at last his own powers, 
exercised by reason of use, are made strong enough to gaze 
upon the supreme Vision, the vision of Him who is Light of 
Light. And yet the references to music, not only in the Para- 
diso blit also in the Pnrgatorio, are not less frequent, and 
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hardly less full of spiritual meaning, e^ en than those to glorious 
and divine Light. 

It is the object of this paper to try and point out, by way 
of illustration, the place which music held in Dante’s thought, 
and to indicate its significance in a spiritual interpretation 
of his great poem. 

There is no sweet sound of harmony in the Inferno, with 
one slight but beautiful exception. Among those whose only 
fault was that of having lived and died outside the pale of 
the Christian Church, Dante sees some of the noblest of the 
human race, men for whom he had the most profound vene- 
ration, and while his theology compelled him to place them 
in the Inferno since they had never been baptized, he imagines 
them in a place of pleasant streams and green meadows, and 
as he watches Socrates and Plato, Thales and Seneca, and 
others like them, he says they seldom spake, “ but all their 
words were tuneful sweet .” This line only makes the other 
sounds which he describes more terrible. For the rest of his 
journey through that awful gloom, the words he utters as 
soon as he has passed through its portals, find their dread 
echo over and over again. 




ailL1 i UUU muaiis 

Resounded through the air pierc’d by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

, T lth hands together smote that swell’d the sounds. 

Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 

Like" to t |' r °" g ' 1 | hat a,r w hh solid darkness stain’d 
Tike to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.” 

is used't f el , Circl , e his marvellous power of imagination 
oHost soiritT'r d ' SC ° rd ” P°^le form. Troops 

cl rfactsighslaTe ^ - his e!,r 

express their erief • r i to tumble as the multitude 

howlshke a doe ’. m rUS, . the cruel monster barks and 
dering sound and T ' ” S Vlctlms are stunned with the thun- 
shrill clamour tint" I)"' Va ™. for deafness; others raise such 

'-rs soun^l^T^ “ *° his ^ i * 

forest, or that of rr- i • >me aw * u tempest tearing up a 

when he sees the "vf WaVes makln g the shore to tremble ; 

SCeS the SU1Cldes turned into l lorrid trees , he he ars 
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falling w a ,efa s 'tT;ns a t, g rd ningS ^ «« din 

adds a new terror ^ hU , r S CraSh in the thick dark "«* 
sounds ; i„ Malebolge hTcrl J of Z ", !“* melanchol >' 

:«"r r- 

h. the thTck ribhd * , bla , St aS made ,he thunder feeble ; and 
ie thick ribbed ice he hears the teeth of the sinners ch it 

in hell ”, 0 Shn " n ° te like the s ‘° rk - Such sounds he hears 

discord f C ° mUS1C ’ n ° S ° ft StrainS ° f harm °ny, but 
discord of every imaginable kind. 


As soon as Dante and Virgil reach the confines of the moun- 
am of Purgatory, they hear the strains of holy music. Very 
significant are the words of the first hymn which greets their 
ear from spirit voices after their dread journev through the 
depths of hell. ' 5 


“ ‘ In Exitu Israel de Aegypto.’ 

All with one voice together sang, with what in the remainder 
Of that hymn is writ.” 


Bearing in mind, as we need to do at every step, that the 
whole poem is not only descriptive of what the poet thought 
the unseen really was, but that it also expresses in an allegory 
the personal experience of the individual soul on earth as 
he passes through the three stages — first of the knowledge 
of his sin, then strife with it and purging from it, and finally 
peace with God and the joy that comes from knowing and 
seeing and loving Him, what words could be more fitting 


or more beautiful than those of Ps. cxiv. ? 

The darkness of Egypt is passed, the wilderness is at hand, 
Paradise is yet far oft". Then too we need to remember that 
Dante in common with the thought of his time, saw in Scrip- 


ture several meanings in addition to the literal and historical 
one, and that the Exodus was regarded by all the theologians 
as an allegory of Christian experience. 

All this, we need to bear in mind as we hear the strains of 
this first hymn in the confines of the Purgatorio. It is typical 
of many others all through the course of this second part 
of the Comedy. Again and again the songs of the angels 
aid the poets and also aid the sinners who are being purged 
from their sins in the different circles of the mountain, and as 
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Dante loses the marks of sin from his own forehead the event 
is sometimes marked by a burst of heavenly song and music. 

May we not gather from this that to Dante music is not 
only the expression of spiritual joy, as we shall see again and 
again in the Paradiso, but also that it has an influence over 
the heart which helps the soul in its strife against sin, that 
it is one of the means used for that divine purging which 
makes men tit for heaven ? 

Specially noticeable is the effect of the music upon Dante 
himself. One might argue that none but a musician, certainly 
none but a man with music in his soul, could so feel and so 
write. 

Two illustrations may be given, the first from Canto ii., 
the second from Canto viii. : 

"Then I, 

‘ If new laws have not quite destroyed 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, 
lhat whilom all my cares had power to ’swage; 

Please thee it a little to console 
My spirit, that incumber’d with its frame, 

Travelling so far, of pain is overcome.’ 

Love that discourses in my thoughts,’ he then 
Began in such soft accents, that within 
The sweetness thrills me yet. 

Te Lucis Ante ’ so devoutly then 
Came from its lip, and in so soft a strain, 
at all my sense in ravishment was lost 
And the rest after, softly and devout, 

Dh-eTw , thr ° Ugh a11 the hymn, with upward gaze 
Directed to the bright supernal wheels.’’ 


befo 


iv, lllc urigni supernal wheels.” 

^“S made ° f a few °‘ h « ™ 

tain itself is divided fT f 6 ' 6 ” Stages into which the moun- 
“ Miserere ” others a ? a band ° f s P irits singing the 
-d as they co hymn Salve > ^na,” 

the T e Deum is sun p ** ranCe gate of tlle Purgatorio itself, 

In^ accentT blended ^ methought I heard 
The strail Wlth swe « melody. 

°f choral vok^sT that mme ear ’ e ’ en as the sound 
With organ rnTnl, T S ° lemn chant 
Come sweUinv T n ° W high a "d clear, 

U, n g ’ now float indistinct away ” 


“ Blessed are the° f ^ Pr ° Ud ’ V °' CCS in strain ine dable sing 
needing no the ^ 

' Ah ! how far unlike to these 

—■ * — - 

cht't 0^“ Bit ' e f ng ",’ e drde ° f the 'he sweet 

chant of Blessed are the merciful ” falls upon their ears 

Wh,lc amongst the wrathful, the choir, with one voice, 
measure, and with perfect concord sing the “ \ gU us Dei " 
and his leader tells him that the spirits whom they hear are 
those who loose the bonds of wrath. There is an exquisite 
passage also in Canto xx., where are found the spirits whose 
sm on earth has been avarice, a sin which Dante specially 
loathed. It may be quoted in full, and here again the suita- 
bility of the hymn to the particular sinners who hear it is 
obviously plain and striking. 


Forthwith* from every side a shout arose 
So vehement, that suddenly my guide 
Drew near, and cried : ‘ Doubt not while I conduct thee.’ 
' Glory ! ’ all shouted (such the sounds mine ear 
Gathered from those, who near me swell’d the sounds) 

‘ Glory in the highest be to God.’ We stood 
Jmmoveably suspended, like to those, 

The Shepherds, who first heard in Bethlehem’s field 
That song till ceas’d the trembling, and the song 
Was ended.” 


Among the lustful, an angel of God, with joy in his mien, 
and a voice far surpassing that of men, sings the refrain we 
should expect from past analogy, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart.” 

When they reach the earthly paradise at the summit of 
the mountain, music literally fills the air. In Canto xxix. 
alone, five times the poet calls to mind the blessed strains 
that he had heard. “ Blessed are they whose sins are cover’d ” 
is the first song that “ the lovely dame ” sings to him ; soon 
after “ a sweet melody ran through the luminous air ; again 
only a few lines later, the sound of melody is heard afresh ; 
then he catches the sound of the word ” Hosanna ; ;uk 
V et once again, four and twenty elders sing their song of praise. 

In the remaining Cantos, the music becomes so heavenly 
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that it is almost beyond the power of Dante’s sense to Under 
stand it, his cleansing is not yet quite complete, earth still 
clings to him. 

“ The blessed shore approaching, then was heard so sweetly 
'Tu asperges me,’ that I 

May not remember, much less tell the sound. 

Unearthly was the hymn, which then arose. 

I understood it not, nor to the end 
Endur’d the harmony.” 


When we reacn the Jraradiso , it is no exaggeration to * 
that the harmonies of heaven are never silent In the first- 
Canto, there is a reference to the mysterious subject of the 
music of the spheres. Dante accepted the idea of the ancient 
astronomers that the various stars revolved round the 
earth. They also taught that this revolution of the heavenly 
bodies produced a never ceasing harmony. But in all the-e 
details, Aristotle is Dante’s teacher, and this idea of the 
music produced by the stars was denied bv him and it 
!! significant that this is one of the few details in which 

Sdence.*^ 31 ^ 5 anthont >' ° £ hls ™ster 

motion - that -*• 

In addition to this, both’sa.nts h y , Was "ever silent. 

singing hymns of praise and glorv ^ contlnuall y 

heaven. (Canto ix. 75) 8 Y ' ^ USIC ts the pastime of 

of th/pa^^e 1 ;^^ " Which in man y passages 
llghL Her ^ a ^ ain lustrations wil^help'u^bes^t. ^ 

Had iV? formC ^ 

Hegan to wheel nor Z' the h ° ly mil1 

0r ere another, ’ circling cn °' 1Ce revolv ’ d - 
Motion to motion, song oT 
Song, that as much our ° g \ en ]° inin S> 


Song, that as much 0 Tr ‘° f" 8 ' «***■« 
Our Syrens with thy muses doth excel 

° f P rilnal sP^ndour doth" its V'’ 1168 ’ 38 r3 ' 
These lines form t-i 8 amt rellex ’” 

Wch follow are tr '!?™ ng0fC; "'‘oxii. in the 


"hich follow are from C-mtr ^ °^ anto X H- in the sun. Those 
ascriptio n of the cross of licri + * n ^ ars > the often quoted 
_ ‘ h.ght, one of the most superb of all 


of *^ S X ( S; cksteei ’s note on Canto i. 7(i in „ . — 

he femple Classics' edition 


Dante s imaginative conceptions. The nassaep > 

perhaps quoted in full, and as we read it u! Y be 

wonderful union of m'usic, .notion and ligh," 0 *' 06 a6al " 

“ ” ere !^ emor y mock * the toil Of genius. Christ 
Beam’d on that cross; and pattern fails me now • 

But whoso takes his cross, and follows Christ ’ 

VV 11 pardon me for that I leave untold 
Vhen nr the flecker’d dawning he shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ. From horn to horn 
And tween the summit and the base did move 
lghts, scintillating as they met and pass’d. 

Thus oft are seen, with ever-changeful g l anc e 
Straight or athwart, now rapid and now slow 
the atomies of bodies, long or short, 

To move along the sunbeam, whose slant line 
Checkers the shadow’, interpos’d by art 
Against the noontide heat. And as the chime 
Of minstrel music, dulcimer, and harp, 

With many strings, a pleasant dinning makes 
To him, who heareth not distinct the note ; 

So from the lights, which there appear’d to me, 

Gather d along the cross a melody, 

That, indistinctly heard, with ravishment 
Possess’d me. Yet I mark’d it was a hymn 
Of lofty praises, for there came to me 
‘ Arise and conquer,’ as to one who hears 
And comprehends not. Me such ecstasy 
O’ercome, that never till that hour was thing, 

That held me in so sweet imprisonment.” 


No attempt will be made even to mention the many hymns 
which Dante heard in Paradise. Again and again he is filled 
with an ecstasy of joy as he hears that heavenly music. The 
sweetest melodies of earth seem like a “ rent cloud when it 
grates the thunder ” compared with those divine harmonies. 

One remarkable passage, however, cannot be passed by 
altogether. Dante and his guide are in Saturn, the seventh 
heaven. In this Icftv sphere, there is no smile upon the 
face of Beatrice. She answers his doubt before he questions 
her. Did she smile in that heaven, Dante could not bear the 
radiance of the light ; like Semele, lie would turn to ashes. 
His wonder is again aroused when lie discovers that there 
is no music as in the lower spheres, and the explanation given 
to him, is the same as that which explains the absence of 
the smile of Beatrice. 

“ Mortal art thou in hearing as in sight, was the ieph . 

“ and what forbade the smile of Beatrice, interrupts our song. 
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Thus the only moment when heaven is silent to Dante 
is when he is not yet able to receive the fuller glory of the 
height to which he has risen. For the lest, the saints and the 
angels are ever singing forth their joy and praise. 

As we read the Paradiso, a question often occurs to our 
mind that we ask ourselves as we read the book of Revelation. 
How much should we regard as literal fact, how much as 
allegory and metaphor ? May we not reasonably believe that 
in heaven there is both light and music ? If that be so, we 
must believe that the true light, the real harmony are there, 
what we see and hear on earth but a dim shadow, a faint and 
broken echo. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN* 

By Eric Pritchard, M.D. 


The subject I have chosen to speak upon this afternoon is 
that of the physical education of children. By this term I do 
not exactly mean what is generally understood when we speak 
of education in its association with physical development, 
that is to say, I do not mean that form of development which 
has as its object the making of the individual into a particularly 
strong muscular type ; I only propose to give you a few prac- 
tical hints on the best methods for making your children 
develop into useful citizens, into individuals who by reason 
of their physical health and condition will be useful members 
of society, whatever be the position in life which they may 
be called upon to fulfil. From the point of view in which I 


regard it, the physical development of children covers a great 


deal more ground than the mere attainment of strong muscles 
and great powers of endurance. Indeed, under the present 
conditions of civilization excessive muscular development, 
so far from being an advantage to the individual, is very often 
an expensive luxury. Indeed, unnecessarily large muscles 
are very difficult to keep in perfect working order even during 
the hey-day of life, but how much more so in the sere and 
autumn leaf or winter of our lives. Take, for instance, the 
case of the man who perhaps for several years has kept himself 
in that perfect condition of physical training which is required 
of those who represent their University in the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race. What happens to a man of this type 
in later life when by force of circumstances he is compelled 
to live a sedentary and inactive life ? The muscles atrophy 
from want of use and their place is occupied by tissues of the 
poorest quality which, if not of fat, consists of material which 
very closely resembles it. Tissue of this kind piesents \eiy 
little resistance to disease, and those who possess it are ex- 
ceedingly liable to become what is known as gouty or rheumatic. 
One frequently hears it stated that So-and-so, who is middle 


Abstract of a lecture delivered March 24th. 1904 before the Harrow and 
rthwood Branch of Parents’ National Educational l mon. 
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